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ON IDLENESS, 
BY H. BLAIR —1798. 


Why stand ye here all the day idle? Marr. xx. 6. 

It is an observation which naturally oc- 
curs, and has been often made, that all the 
representations of the Christian life in scrip- 
ture are taken from active scenes; from carry- 
ing on a warfare, running a race, striving to 
enter in ata strait gate, and, as in this con- 
text, laboring in a vineyard. Hence the con- 
clusion plainly follows, that various active 
duties are required of the Christian ; and that 
sloth and indolence are inconsistent with his 
hope of heaven. 

But it has been sometimes supposed, that 
industry, as far as it is matter of duty, re- 
gards our spiritual concerns and employments 
only ; and that one might be very busy as a 
Christian, who was very idleas a man. Hence 
among some denominations of Christians, an 
opinion has prevailed, that the perfection of 
religion was to be found in those monastic re- 
treats, where every active function of civil 
life was totally excluded, and the whole time 
of men filled up with exercises of devotion. 
They who hold such opinions proceed on the 
supposition that religion has little or no con- 
cern with the ordinary affairs of the world ; 
that its duties stand apart by themselves ; and 
mingle not in the intercourse which men have 
with one another. The perfect Christian was 
imagined to live a sort of angelic life, seques- 
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contemptible state. The gospel, on the con- 
trary, represents the religion of Christ as in- 
tended for the benefit of human society. It as- 
sumes men as engaged in the business of ac- 
tive life; and directs its exhortations, accord- 
ingly, to all ranks and stations; to the magis- 
trate and the subject, to the master and the 
servant, to the rich and the poor, to them 
|that buy and them that sell, them that use 
}and them that abuse the world. Some duties, 
indeed, require privacy and retreat. But the 
most important must be performed in the 
midst of the world, where we are commanded 
to shine as lights, and by our good works to 
glorify our Father which is in heaven. This 
world, as the context represents it, is God’s 
vineyard, where each of us has a task assigned 
him to perform. In every station and at 
every period of life, labor is required. At 
the third, the sixth, or the eleventh hour, we 
|are commanded to work, if we would not in- 
eur, from the great Lord of the vineyard, this 
reproof, Why stand ye here all the day idle? 
We may, I confess, be busy, about many 
| things, and yet be found negligent of the One 
thing needful. We may be very active, and, 
withal, very ill employed. But though a per- 
son may be industrious without being re- 
ligious, I must at the same time admonish 
you, that no man can be idle without being 
sinful. This I shall endeavor to show in the 
sequel of the discourse ; wherein I purpose to 
'reprove a vice which is too common among” 
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men. Superiors admonish their inferiors, and 
parents tell their children, that idleness is the 
mother of every sin; while, in their own prac- 
tice, they often set the example of what they 
reprobate severely in others. I shall study to 
show that the idle man is, in every view, both’ 
foolish and criminal; that he neither lives to 
God; nor lives to the world; nor lives to him- 
self. 

I. He lives not to God. The great and 
wise Creator certainly does nothing in vain. 
A small measure of reflection might convince 
every one, that for some useful purpose he was 
sent intothe world. The nature of man bears 
no mark of insignificancy, or neglect. He is 
oe at the head of all things here below. 

eis furnished with a great ‘preparation of 
faculties and powers. By motion and 
exertion, the system of being is preserved in 
vigor. By its different parts always acting 
in subordination one to another, the perfec- 
tion of the whole is carried on. The heaven- 
ly bodies perpetually revolve. Day and night 
incessantly repeat their appointed course. 
Continual operations are going on in the 
earth, and in the waters. Nothing stands 
still. All is alive and stirring, throughout 
the universe. In the midst of this animated 
and busy scene, is man alone to remain idle 
in this place? Belongs it to him, to be the 
sole inactive and slothful being in the crea- 
tion, when he has so much allotted him to 
do; when in so many various ways he might 
improve his own nature ; might advance the 
glory of the God who made him; and con- 
tribute his part to the general good? 

Hardly is there any feeling of the human 
heart more natural, or more universal, than 
that of our being accountable to God. It is 
what the most profligate can never totally 
erase. Almost all nations have agreed in the 
belief, that there is to come some period, when 
the Almighty will act as the judge of his 
creatures. Presentiments of this work in every 
breast, Conscience has already erected a tri- 
bunal, on which it anticipates the sentence 
which at that period shall be passed. Before 
this tribunal let us sometimes place ourselves 
in serious thought, and consider what account 
we are prepared to give of our conduct to 
Him who made us. “I placed you,” the 
great Judge may then be supposed to say, 
“in a station where you had many occasions 
for action, and many opportunities of im- 
provement. You were taught, and you knew 
your duty. Throughout a course of years I 
continued your life. I surrounded you with 
friends, to whom you might be useful. I 
gave you health, ease, leisure, and various 
advantages of situation. Where are the fruits 
of those talents which you possessed? What 
good have you done with them to yourselves? 
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what good to others? How have you filled 
up your place, or answered your destination 
in the world? Produce some evidence of 
your not having existed altogether in vain, 
Let such as are now mere blanks in the world, 
and a burden to the earth, think what an- 
swer they will give to those awful questions, 

II. The idle live not to the world, and their 
fellow creatures around them, any more than 
they do to God. Had any man a title to 
stand alone, and to be independent of his 
fellows, he might then consider himself as at 
liberty to indulge in solitary ease and sloth, 
without being responsible to others for the 
manner in which he chose to live. But, on 
the face of the earth, there is no such person, 
from the king on his throne, to the beggar in 
his cottage. We are all connected with one 
another, by various relations ; which create a 
chain of mutual dependence, reaching from 
the highest to the lowest station in society. 
The order and happiness of the world cannot 
be maintained, without a perpetual circula- 
tion of active duties and offices, which all are 
called upon to perform in their turn. Supe- 
riors are no more independent of their in- 
feriors; than these inferiors are of them. Each 
have demands and claims upon the other; 
and he, who in any situation of life, refuses 
to act his part, and to contribute his share to 
the general stock of felicity, deserves to be 
proscribed from society, as an unworthy mem- 
ber. Jf any man will not work, says the 
Apostle Paul, neither should he eat. (Thess, 
iii. 10.) If he will do nothing to advance the 
purposes of society, he has no title to enjoy 
the advantages of it. 


It is sometimes supposed that industry and’ 


diligence are duties required of the poor alone, 
and that riches confer the privilege of being 
idle. This is so far from being justified by 
reason, how often soever it may obtain in 
fact, that the higher one is raised in the world, 
his obligation to be useful is proportionably 
increased. The claims upon him, from vari- 
ous quarters, multiply. ‘The sphere of his ac- 
tive duties widenson every hand. Even su 

posing him exempted from exerting himself 
in behalf of his inferiors, supposing the re- 
lation between superiors and inferiors abol- 
ished, the relation among equals must still 
subsist. If there be no man, however high in 
rank, who stands not frequently in need of 
the good offices of his friends, does he think 
that he owes nothing to them in return? Can 
he fold his arms in selfish indolence, and ex- 
pect to be served by others, if he will pot ex- 
ert himself in doing service toany? Were 
there no other call to industry, but the rela- 
lation in which every one stands to his own 
family, the remembrance of this alone should 


make the man of idleness blush. Pretends: 
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he to love those with whom he is connected | ences which take place among men, are not 
by the dearest ties, aud yet will he not bestir | owing to a distinction that nature has made 
himself for their guidance, their support, or| in their original powers, so much as to the 
their advancement in the world? How im-| superior diligence with which some have im- 
moral and cruel is the part he acts, who| proved these powers beyond others. To no 
slumbers in sensual ease, while the wants and | purpose do we possess the seeds of many great 
demands of a helpless family cry aloud, but | abilities, if they are suffered to lie dormant 
ery in vain, for his vigorous exertions? Is} within us. It is not the latent possession, but 
this a husband, is this a father, that deserves | the active exertion of them, which gives them 
to be honored with those sacred names? How | merit. Thousands whom indolence has sunk 
many voices will be lifted up against him at | into contemptible obscurity, might have come 
the last day? Let such persons remember | forward to the highest distinction, if idleness 
the words of Scripture, and tremble. It is| had not frustrated the effect of all their 
written in the First Epistle to Timothy, the | powers. ° ° ; : : 
fifth chapter and eighth verse, Jf any provide| Every man who recollects his conduct, may 
not for his own, and specially for those of his| be satisfied, that his hours of idleness have 
own house, he hath denied the faith, and is| always proved the hours most dangerous to 
worse than an infidel. virtue. It was then that criminal desires 
III. The idle man lives not to himself,| arose; guilty pursuits were suggested ; and 
with any more advantage than he lives to the | designs were formed, which, in their issue, 
world. It is indeed on a supposition entirely | have disquieted and embittered his whole life. 
opposite, that persons of this character pro- | If seasons of idleness be dangerous, what must 
ceed. They imagine that, how deficient so-| a continued habit of it prove? Habitual in- 
ever they may be in point of duty, they at | dolence, by a silent and secret progress, un- 
least consult their own satisfaction. They | dermines every virtue in thesoul. More vio- 
leave to others the drudgery of life; and be-| lent passions run their course, and terminate. 
take themselves, as they think, to the quarter | They are like rapid torrents, which foam and 
of enjoyment and ease. Now, in contradic- | swell, and bear down everything before them. 
tion to this, I assert, and hope to prove, that | But after having overflowed their banks, their 
the idle man, first, shuts the door against all | impetuosity subsides. They return by de- 
improvement ; next, that he opens it wide to| grees into their natural channel; and the 
every destructive folly; and, lastly, that he| damage which they have done can be re- 
excludes himself from the true enjoyment of| paired. Sloth is like the slowly-flowing, pu- 
pleasure. tridstream,which stagnates in the marsh,breeds 
First, He shuts the door against improve- | venomous animals and poisonous plants ; and 
ment of every kind, whether of mind, body, | infects with pestilential vapors the whole 
or fortune. The law of our nature, the con-| country round it. Having once tainted the 
dition ander which we are placed from our} soul, it leaves no part of it sound; and, at 
birth, is, that nothing good or great is to be| the same time, gives not those alarms to con- 
acquired, without toil and industry. <A price | science, which the eruptions of bolder and 
is appointed by Providence to be paid for | fiercer emotions often occasion. The disease 
everything ; and the price of improvement is | which it brings on, is creeping and insidious, 
labor. Iudustry may, indeed, be sometimes | and is on that account more certainly mortal. 
disappointed. The race may not be always 
to the swift, nor the battle to the strong. But, 
at the same time, it is certain that, in the 
ordiiary course of things, without strength, 
i the battle cannot be gained; without swiftness, 
he race cannot be run with success. Jn all 
abor, says the wise man, there is profit ; but 
the soul of the sluggard desireth, and hath no- 
thing. (Prov. xiv. 23; xiii. 4.) If we consult 
either the improvement of the mind, or the 
health of the body, it is well known that ex- 
ercise is the great instrument of promoting 
both. Sloth enfeebles equally the bodily and 
the mental powers. As in the animal system 
it engenders disease, so on the faculties of the 
soul it brings a fatal rust, which corrodes and 
Wastes them; which, in a short time, reduces 
the brightest genius to the same level with 
the meanest understanding. The great differ- 



































In the third and last place, how dangerous 
soever idleness may be to virtue, are there 
not pleasures, it may be said, which attend it? 
Is there not ground to plead, that it brings a 
release from the oppressive cares of the world; 
and soothes the mind with a gentle satisfaction, 
which is not to be found amidst the toils of a 
busy and active life? This is an advantage 
which, least of all others, we admit it to pos- 
sess. In behalf of incessant labor, no man 
contends, Occasional release from. toil, and 
indulgence of ease, is what nature demands, 
and virtue allows. But what we assert is, 
that nothing is so great an enemy to the live- 
ly and spirited enjoyment of life as a relaxed 
and indolent habit of mind. He who knows 
not what it is to labor, knows not what it is 
to enjoy. The felicity of human life depends 
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on the regular prosecution of some laudable 
purpose or object, which keeps awake and en- 
livens all our powers. Our happiness consists 
in the pursuit, much more than in the attain- 
ment, of any temporal good. Rest is agreea- 
ble; but it is only from preceding labors that 
rest acquires its true relish. When the mind 
is suffered to remain in continued inaction, 
all its powers decay. It soon languishes and 
sickens ; and the pleasures which it proposed 
to obtain from rest, end in tediousness and insi- 
— To this, let that miserable set of men 
year witness, who, after spending great part 
of their life in active industry, have retired 
to what they fancied was to be a pleasing en- 
joyment of themselves, in wealthy inac.ivity, 
and profound repose. Where they expected 


to find an elysium, they have found nothing | 
Their | 


but a dreary and comfortless waste. 


| idleness. 


ing our eternal interest. By religious duties, 
and virtuous actions, let us study to prepare 
ourselves for a better world. In the midst of 
our labors for this life, it is never to be for- 
gotten, that we must first seek the kingdom of 
God, and his righteousness ; and give diligence 
to make our calling and election sure. Other- 
wise, how active soever we may seem to be, 
our whole activity will prove only a laborious 
We shall appear, in the end, to 
have been busy to no purpose, or toa purpose 
worse than none. Then only we fulfil the 
proper character of Christians, when we join 
that pious zeal which becomes us as the ser- 
vants of God, with that industry which is re- 
quired of us, as good members of society ; 
when, according to the exhortation of the 
Apostle, we are found not slothful in business, 
and, at the same time, fervent in spirit, serv- 


days have dragged on, in uniform languor ; | ing the Lord. (Rom. xii. 11.) 


with the melancholy remembrance often re- 
turning, of the cheerful hours they passed, 
when they were engaged in the honest business 
and labors of the world. 

We appeal to every one who has the least 
knowledge or observation of life, whether the 
busy or the idle have the most agreeable en- 
joyment of themselves? Compare them in 
their families. Compare them in the societies 
with which they mingle; and remark, which 
of them discover most cheerfulness and gaie- 
ty; which possess the most regular flow of 
spirits; whose temper is most equal; whose 
good humor most uncloudeed. While the 
active and diligent both enliven and enjoy so- 
ciety, the idle are not only a burden to them- 
selves, but a burden to those with whom they 
are connected ; a nuisance to all whom they 
oppress with their company. On whom does 
time hang so heavy, as on the slothful and 
lazy? To whom are the hours so lingering? 
Who are so often devoured with spleen, and 
obliged to fly to every expedient which can 
help them to get rid of themselves? Instead 
of producing tranquillity, indolence produces 
a fretful restlessness of mind; gives rise to 
cravings which are never satisfied ; nourishes 
a sickly effeminate delicacy, which sours and 
corrupts every pleasure. 

Enough has now been said to convince 
every thinking person of the folly, the guilt, 
and the misery of an idle state. Let these 
admonitions stir us up, to exert ourselves in 
our different occupations, with that virtuous 
activity which becomes men and Christians. 
Let us arise from the bed of sloth ; distribute 
our time with attention and care; and im- 
prove to advantage the opportunities which 
Providence has bestowed. ‘ gA% 

At the same time, let the course of our em- 
ployments be ordered in such a manner, that 
in carrying them on, we may be also promot- 


oe 08 


Ir is with our thoughts as with our flowers 
—those that are simple in expression carry 
their seed with them; those that are double 
charm the mind, but produce nothing. 


THE LOVE OF TRUTH. 


The most obvious and commonly received 
idea of truth is simply the foe of falsehood, 
and yet there are some other aspects in which 
we may view it, as important to the character 
as this primary meaning. As the enemy of 
whatever is false, all would agree in prizing 
it, at least in name, though even here few are 
conscious of how mach would be involved in 
its strict observance. To keep an oath, or 
pledge, or simple promise, or to assert only 
what we know to be true, is not all that is 
conveyed even in the most simple idea of 
truth; it also forbids all secret attempts to 
deceive by word, or look, or gesture, all flat- 
tery and finesse, and would render our speech 
transparent and sincere. Talleyrand once 
said that language was the instrument of con- 
cealing our thoughts, and facts themselves 
may be so perverted as to become the greatest 
of all lies. But the love of truth is not alone 
a negative sentiment; it has not fulfilled its 
work when it has avoided all that is h llow 
and false; but it also includes every effort to 
become acquainted with positive truths of 
which we are ignorant. One little truth fol- 
lowed out may lead to immense results. Small 
particles of gold dust, washed by a mill-stream 
in a bed of sand, led to the discovery of all 
the wealth of California. A slight irregu- 
larity in the motions of the planet Uranus, 
when traced to its cause, revealed the exist- 
ence of a sister planet hundreds of times larger 
than our world. The dittle grain of truth, 
declared by a few men not a hundred years 
ago, that taxation without representation was 
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tyranny, has resulted in the creation of a re- 
public of thirty-eight millions of prosperous 
people, proving to the world man’s capacity 
for self-government. 

Every sincere lover of truth will not only 
put forth all his energies to perceive new prin- 


them into his practicalelife. Some love truth 
speculatively and intellectually and theoreti- 
cally, but do not act up to it. Nothing is so 
dangerous to the character as to perceive a 


principle to be true, and persist in acting in | 
We can never become per- | 


opposition to it. 
fectly certain of a truth except by experience 
in action. If Le Verrier and his brother as- 


tronomers had not caused a telescope to be | 


directed to the proper quarter of the heavens, 
the facts Le Verrier asserted would not have 
been proved. If the revolutionary fathers 
had simply reasoned about taxation and rep- 


resentation, the Revolution would not have | 


been accomplished. Every truth acted upon 
is a stepping-stone to a higher. 
ing the Pyramids, we can only reach the sum- 
mit by treading on each single step, though 
so small as to look like a notch, so in the pyra- 
mid of truth we must set our foot on many 
small and perhaps disagreeable truths ere we 
can reach the heights to which we aspire. 
Every insignificant fraction of the distance 
must be trodden. 

The earnest pursuit of truth will shed light 
on a thousand practical difficulties. He who 
lives up to it and makes it his guide becomes 
gifted with a superior wisdom, an instinctive 
apprehension of the proper course on doubtful 
occasions. But without investigation, effort, 
eeyenan self-denial, it is not to be attained. 

ew are willing to purchase it at such a cost. 
A life spent in its service will produce a de- 
lightful confidence. The untruthful always 
suffer doubt, darkness and sorrow. Those 
who only seek to uphold their party, and 
strain arguments to prove what they desire, 
who have not the inward love and positive 
reverence for truth for its own sake, may seem 
to be confident, but are never satisfied nor 
happy. They are secretly in doubt and dark- 
ness. But the sincere love of truth will give 
a confidence and serenity that nothing else 
can. It will raise us above all doubts, for our 
belief will be fixed on a rock that can never 
be moved. It will correct our judgments, 
enlarge our liberality, deepen our convictions, 
and, above all, infuse into our lives an earnest 


purpose and a strength of moral resolution | 


that alone can carry us safely through the 
storms and calms of -life.—Philada. Ledger. 


—— +208) 





As in climb- | 


}moment of our existence. 


ciples, but, when convinced of them, will carry | 








“T AM WITH THEE.” 

“T am with thee,” as Isaiah writes it, and 
“Tam with you always,” as Jesus expressed 
it, ought not to be limited to special seasons 
and occasions, but felt to be true of every 
The blessed as- 
surance is given especially for this life. It is 
as true while we are wandering in the dark 


| paths of coldness, doubt, and forgetfulness, as 


when the joy of the Lord is our portion and 
our strength. True, like Jacob, we may 
often have occasion to exclaim in surprise— 
“The Lord is in this place and I knew it 
not!’ Often, in such cases, he himself re- 
minds us, by his Spirit, His providence, and 
sometimes by His chastening hand that He 
is with us. 

The truth under discussion is beautifully 
recognized and distinctly expressed in the 
twenty-third Psalm—* The Lord is my Shep- 
herd: I shall not want. He maketh me to 
lie down in green pastures; he leadeth me 
beside the still waters :’—all of which ex- 
presses the idea of perpetual presence, super- 
vision and care. And then again—‘ Though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil: for thow art with 
me.” This clause has a two-fold meaning, one 
literal, the other figurative. The Valley of 
the Shadow of Death was a name by which a 
desolate and gloomy ravine, running down 
from Jerusalem to the Dead Sea, and which 
was infested by robbers and ravenous beasts, 
was known. Even in such a place as that, 
David would fear no evil, because God was 
with him. But in a more remote and poetic 
sense, it may refer to the dark valley which 
ends in the grave. David, however, in every 
condition, to use his own language, set the 
Lord before him. 

“T am with thee” is always true, no matter 
what may be the Christian’s condition. It 
was true in the case of Job, at the very mo- 
ment when he cried out in the anguish of his 
spirit—“ Oh! that I knew where I might find 
him!” Yet, while still in that gloom and 
distress, he was able to say—“ Though he slay 
me, yet will I trust in him.” Itisa great 
attainment to be able to trust God in the 
dark. Affliction of every kind, either direct- 
ly from the hand of God, or coming indirect- 
ly, through human agency in any of its forms, 
whether of oppression, injustice, malice, or 


| ill conduct, ought always to bring to mind 


the blessed words—“ I am with thee;” for, be 
assured, O Christian, the trial, be it what it 
may, 
‘*Ts the voice of thy God— 
‘I love thee, I love thee, pass under the rod.’ ”’ 


An able man shows his spirit by gentle | If, whilst in affliction or adversity, you can 
words and resolute actions; he is reither hot | only hear that still small voice whispering in 
i your heart, “I am with thee,” you will rise 


hor timid. 
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higher in faith, and higher in true joy, higher 
in every grace, and nearer to God, than you 
could ever have been lifted by prosperity. 
It is thus that the fruit-bearing branches of 
the True Vine are purged, that they may 
bring forth more fruit ; and from such experi- 
enve as this they are enabled to praise God in 
spirit and in truth, and to sing, 
‘* Thus sorrow, touched by thee, grows bright, 
With more than rapture’s ray; 


As darkness shows us worlds of light 
We never saw by day.”’ 


— Presbyterian Banner. 


C. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER WRITTEN BY ONE 
OF OUR INDIAN AGENTS. 


I have lately been obliged to travel much 
on Government account, and have become 
familiar with the general features of southern 
Nebraska. To a person accustomed to living 
cn the vast prairies, nothing can be more ro- 
mantic and inviting than a journey through 
the highlands of Kansas and the bluffs that 
border the Great Missouri River. Oh! it is a 
glorious land; more beautiful by far than pen 
-of mine can describe. If you would behold 
Nature in her most inviting forms, you must 
mount an Indian pony and follow an Indian 
trail into solitude where wheels can never 
come; you must scale towering bluffs and 
penetrate the dark recesses of wild ravines. 

These old forest nooks are covered with a 
rich carpet of thickly-matted flowers and wild 
grasses; and even the old oaks and cotton- 
woods appear to have been planted by the 
hands of man, so regularly are they dispersed, 
so artistically grouped. At one time my com- 
panion and I followed a trail that led along 
the narrow summit of a bluff, that appeared 
to lift its grassy head high above all the sur- 
rounding world. On one side of us a preci- 

ice of fearful steepness showed the glimmer- 
ing, fretful waters of the Great Nemaha below 
us, and on the other a succession of deep and 
gloomy ravines seemed to warn us that we 
must turn neither to the right nor to the left. 
At one point, high above the waters of the 
Great Missouri, we discovered two newly-made 
Indian graves! What a resting-place for 
mortal clay! so far from the disturbing 
porenmers of the pale face, so near to that 

appy hunting-ground where eternal summer 
awaits the dying warrior. Here we dismount- 
ed, and seating ourselves on a cushion of thick 
grass, we drank in the deep inspiration of 
such a scene. Hundreds of feet below us the 
muddy waters of the Missouri sparkled in the 
sunlight, and for scores of miles its great 
valley was spread out before us. To the north 
a vast succession of bluffs, islands and groves 
gradually melted into the deep blue of the 
horizon, and to the south the winding of the 
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great river could be seen, now partially ob- 

scured by forests, now widening to embrace 

an island, and now bathing the edge of 

forest town. A. G. 

SPIRITUAL VICTORIES WON BY DISCOURAGE- 
MENT AND FAILURE. 


Blessed are the souls in whom not the 
strength of nature only, but that of grace, has 
been so brought low, even to the very dust, 
that they have learned to call nothing that 
they have their own. Often must the be 
liever, like Antseus, grow stronger for having 
touched the ground ; often must he experience 
the sentence of death in himself; must feel him- 
self a being without heart or hope, incapable, 
and even insensible,so that he may learn to trust, 
notin himself, nor in any other but in Him who 
raises the spiritually dead. The Christian 
must hold on to God through conflicts and 
agonies: he must fight while his blood runs 
down, and glues his hand to his sword. So 
he must hold on when that hand is benumbed 
and stiff with cold; when strength and con- 
sciousness seem gone together, and only an In- 
stinct remains through which the soul is able 
to fling itself, like a dead weight, upon Christ. 

Yet, even here, is an “overthrow worth 
many victories.” Though being chilled and 
mortified in the smallest, mostly inwardly 
humiliating things, though being beaten away 
from the broken cistern and of all creatures, 
we learn, as we could never, without this 
were done, to look to Christ as our well of 
life, and so to find all our fresh springs in 
Him, as to be able to say with a simple and 
sincere heart, “ Lord, give me, evermore, of 
this water, that I thirst not.” I know not 
how to speak of that grand era in the Chris- 
tian’s soul, when through the strength of a 
patient following, or through the sweetness of 
a loving recognition, it finds Him whom it 
has long loved, and passes, in that finding, 
from the straightened life within itself, into 
Christ ; when it ceases to confer with flesh 
and blood, to watch over itsown changes and 
fluctuations, for the sake of attaching itself 
implicitly to Him who is the whole of what 
we have in part; when it lives no longer by 
faith but by Christ, holding Him too surely 
to think of that it holds by; when it has done 
with self-questioning, with self analysis, and 
believes in the love by which it lives, and 
can appeal for all answer to the fact of its 
own life.—Patience of Hope. 

Goonvness of heart is man’s best treasure, 
his brightest honor and wisest acquisition. 
It is‘a ray of divinity that dignifies humanity, 
attracts admiration and assimilates him to 
his Creator; but, like pure gold, is liable to 
be counterfeited. 
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LOVE OF GOD. 


We must either conclude that the piety of 
the present day is a different thing from what 
it was intended by Christ to be, or that he 
spoke the language of exaggeration. That 
he did not thus speak we know by the mo- 
mentary elevations which we experience, 
when we rise into some nearness to the place 
where it is our right to stand, and can return 
with rapture the smile of our Father’s love. 
These are seasons when our souls exhale, and 
sit singing like birds in the very tree of life. 

Oh! when I look upon the sun and see 
what it has power to do—when I see that on 
the barren soil it flings a warm and radiant 
scarf of light, and that beneath that scarf 
springs up life! life! life! and gorgeous 
beauty,—I know that the Sun of Righteous- 
ness has a greater power than this, if men’s 
stiff and faithless hearts will but open them- 
selves to his rays. 

The love of God! who can fathom it? We 
soon cloy with honey; ’tis not very hard to 
satisfy ourselves with sugar ; even of bread we 
may tire; but who ever tired of air? All day 
we breathe it ; at morning, at noon, at night— 
all night,—all our lives,—and we are not 
weary. Love is the vital air of the soul. 


Every earthly pleasure wearies, but of spir- 
itual pleasures we never tire. The more we are 
filled with them, the more hungry and thirsty 
after them we grow; and we are more sure, 


the more we taste the love of God, that it can 
fill us, and be always about us, and be always 
— and everlasting joy. Why do we not 

ud and bloom more gloriously beneath the 
shining of this sun of love? It is because we 
have portioned him, we have limited him, we 
have not consecrated to him the whole of our 
lives. We give him our Sabbaths, our morn- 
ing and our evening hours of prayer, our feel- 
ings of solemnity and self-condemnation, our 
hours of depression and tears; we go to him 
in trouble and gloom and fear; we call upon 
him early when all is dark about us; but from 
our business, from our pleasure, from our 


social and common life, we put him away.— 
H. W. Beecher. 


MODERN ECONOMY OF TIME. 

One man can spin more cotton yarn now 
than four hundred men could have done in 
the same time in 1769, when Arkwright, the 
best cotton-spinner, took out his first patent. 
One man can make as much flour in a day 
now as a hundred and fifty could a century 
ago. One woman can now make as much 
lace in a day as a hundred women could a 
hundred years ago. It now requires only as 
many days to refine sugar as it did months 
thirty years ago. It once required six months 
to put quicksilver on a glass; now it requires 
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only forty minutes. The engine of a first-rate 
iron-clad frigate will perform as much work 
in a day as forty-two thousand horses.—Scien- 
tifie American. 


$55 Lorafshgyes 
FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


Wilt thou, dear , accept a word of en- 
couragement, offered under a renewed sense 
(mercifully vouchsafed) of the Omnipresence 
of our Holy Head and High Helper, even 
Christ the anointing. There goes forth unto 
thee this morning the language, “ He is in 
his temple, let all the earth keep silence before 
him.” And, my precious friend, as all per- 
taining to the creature—all selfish cogitations 
or reasonings—are hushed before Him, the 
manifestation of His Will will be clear; and 
not only so, but in this subjection of self thy 
strength will be renewed, and ability furnished 
to walk in the way of His commandments.. 


The past day has been a time of unusual 
depression. Why, I know not; perhaps to 
send me to the stronghold for help and safety. 
Such allotment may be better for me than the 
buoyancy of spirit which sometimes for a little 
season is allowed me. I wish I could send 
thee a “ cheering note ;” but, dear friend, thus 
much I can say, “ My Father holds the helm.” * 
Need we then fear, even though clouds may 
gather darkly and the storms beat vehement- 
ly. Oh! it is good to trust in the superin- 
tendency of Divine Love, and to believe that 
the everlasting Arm is underneath in all 
times of conflict, even though unseen. 


Yesterday we visited an aged couple of 81 
and 77 years, who have raised eleven children 
to manhood and womanhood, ten of whom 
are now living. They have lived on the place 
they now occupy since 1803, a quiet, labori- 
ous life, with little change except what Gold- 
smith calls the change from the blue bed to 
the brown. W. is a cabinet maker, and is 
now engaged on two bureaus for his children. 
They are diligent attenders of meeting, riding 
nearly five miles, and we computed that 
during their married life they had travelled 
in the performance of this duty a distance of 
more than twice round the globe. 


Thou hast been very near me in feeling, so 
that in asking for my own preservation thou 
hast been included in the aspiration. Surely 
He who hath called us with a high and holy 
calling is all powerful to help. His redeem- 
ing love is unchangably the same now as ever. 
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May this assurance be to us as an anchor sure 
and steadfast, preserving in all times of storm 
and tempest. My acknowledgment is we have 
been mercifully dealt with, and I desire we 
may cling closely to that Arm of power which 
hath helped us hitherto, and which will still 
preserve and guide us. 

The testimony which we bear as a people 
to the life of God in the soul of man as an 
all-powerful principle that is able to guide 
and to preserve, is to me increasingly precious. 
Some one has said, “ I sing the wonders of re- 
deeming love.” I can say, in Quaker par- 
lance, I bear testimony to the wonder-working 
power of this creative Word, which spake all 
things into existence; and my secret aspira- 
tion is that we may become more entirely its 
willing subjects, so that instead of being ves- 
sels marred upon the wheel, we may be with- 
out flaw or blemish. This calls for a full sub- 
mission on our part—a full surrender to the 
Divine Government. “Here am I, do with 
me as seemeth Thee good.” A blessed result 
ever attends such submission. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 23, 1869. 











MARRIED. 
DIXON—BENTEEN.—On the 12th of 10th month, 
1869, by Friends’ ceremony, Isaac F. Dixon, Jr., to 
M. Kate Benteen, all of Baltimore, Md. 


DIED. 

ECK.—At her residence in Berwick, Pa., on the 
2a of Ninth month, 1869, Susanna N. Eck, aged 58 
years. 





—_———49 2 —__ 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

Owing to some of the contractors being prevented 
from fulfilling their contracts by the recent freshet, 
and other causes, the Committee have been com- 
pelled to postpone the opening of Swarthmore Col- 
lege till about the Ist of Eleventh month. Due 
notice will be given of the precise time by circular. 
In the meantime, everything in the building will be 
fully completed for the accommodation of its in- 
mates. 

Epwarp Parrish, President. 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
Tenth mo. 24th, West Chester, N. Y., 4 P.M. 
- ‘¢ Mullica Hill, N. J., 2h P. M. 
ss 31st, Woodstown, . 
——— 362 —___ 

The Executive Committee of Friends’ First-day 
School Association of New York Yearly Meeting 
will meet on Fourth-day morning, Eleventh month 
3d, at 9 o’clock, at Chappaqua Meeting-house. A 
general attendance is desired. Purchase Quarterly 
Meeting occurs at the same place on Fourth and 
Fifth-days at 11 o’clock. 

For the accommodation of Friends, the Express 
train which leaves 26th Street at 7 o’clock, A. M., 
will stop at Chappaqua on both days. 


Jacos CAPRON, 
Lypia A. Lockwoop, 





} Clerks. 


ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 
BY PROFESSOR AGASSIZ. 
(Continued from page 527.) 

Results of the American Journey. 

Before closing this period of Humboldt’s 
life I would add a few words more in detail 
upon the works published by him after his 
return from South America, One of the first 
fruits in the rich harvest reaped from this 
expedition was the successful attempt, to 
which I have already alluded, at representing 
graphically the physical features of that con- 
tinent. Thus far such representations had 
mainly consisted in maps and the delineation 
of the characteristic plants and animals, 
Humboldt devised a new method, equally 
impressive to the eye and comprehensive in 
its outlines. Impressed by the fact that 
vegetation changes its character as it ascends 
upon the side of high mountains,—thus pre- 
senting successive terraces upon their slopes, 
—he conceived the idea, already suggested 
by his examination of the Peak of Teneriffe, 
of drawing upon the outline of a conical moun- 
tain the different aspects of its surface, from 
the level of the sea to its highest peak. Thus 
he could exhibit at a glance all those succes- 
sive zones of vegetation, represented upon the 
diagram before you, and drawn by him at 
Guayaquil in 1803. It is copied from his 
work on the physical aspect of the tropics 
and the geographical distribution of plants. 
Explanations from the diagram. Afterwards 
he extended these comparisons to the temper- 
ate and arctic zones, and ascertained that, as 
we proceed farther north, the gradation of the 
vegetation, at the level of the ocean, corres- 
ponds to its succession upon mountain slopes, 
—until towards the Arctics it assumes a re- 
markable resemblance to the plants found 
near the line of perpetual snows under the 
Tropics. But this is not all. The interven- 
ing expanse from North to South, as far as 
the equator, and then in reverse order to the 
Antarctic regions, also exhibits, in proportion 
to the elevation of the land, a vegetation 
characterized by intermediate forms. 

In the same way he reproduced the gep- 
eral appearance of the inequalities of the 
earth’s surface by drawing ideal sections 
across the regions described. In the first 
place, through Spain, afterwards from La 
Guayra to Caraccas across the Cumbre, and 
from Carthagena to Santa Fe de Bogota, 
through the whole Continent of America, 
from Acapulco to Vera Cruz, as represented 
in another diagram before you. And this is 
not by mere approximations, but founding 
his profiles upon his own barometic and as- 
tronomical observations, which he multiplied 
to such an extent that his works are to this 
day the chief source of information concern- 
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ing the physical geography of the regions 
visited by him. 

Not satisfied with this, he undertook to rep- 
resent, in like manner, the internal structure 
of the earth, by drawing similar charts upon 
which the relative position of the rocks, with 
signs to indicate their mineralogical character, 
is faithfully portrayed. The first chart of 
this kind was drawn by him in Mexico in 
1804, and presented to the School of Mines of 
that city. It was afterwards published in the 
Atlas of the American Journey. We are 
thus indebted to him for the whole of that 
graphic method which has made it possible to 
delineate, in invisible outlines, the true char- 
acteristics of physical phenomena ; for after- 
wards this method was applied to the repre- 
sentation of the oceanic currents, the direction 
of the prevalent winds, the tidal waves, the 
rise and fall of our lakes and rivers, the 
amount of rain falling upon different parts of 
the earth’s surface, the magnetic phenomena, 
the lines of equal average temperature, the 
relative height of our plains, table-lands and 
mountain chains, their internal structure, and 
the distribution of plants and animals. Even 
the characteristic features of the History of 
Mankind are now tabulated in the same way 
upon our ethnographical maps, in which the 
distribution of the races, the highways of 
navigation and commerce, the difference 
among men as to language, culture, creeds, 
nay, even the records of our census, the esti- 
mates of the wealth of nations down to the 
statistics of agriculture and the averages of 
virtue and vice, are represented. In short, 
every branch of mental activity has been 
vivified by this process and undergone an en- 
tire transformation under its influence. 

His paper upon the isothermal lines was 
published in the Mémoires de la Société 
d’Arcueil, a scientific club to which in the 
beginning of this century the most eminent 
men of the age belonged. Though a mere 
sketch, the first delineation of the curves 
uniting those different points of the earth’s 
surface, which, though under different lati- 
tudes, possess the same average annual tem- 
perature, exhibits already the characteristic 
features in the irregular distribution of the 
temperature of our globe, which myriads of 
observations of a later date have only con- 
firmed. No other series of investigations 
shows more plainly than this, to what accu- 
rate results an observer may arrive who un- 
derstands how to weigh critically the mean- 
ing of his facts, however few they may be. 
This other diagram before you represents the 
isothermal line as contrasted with the degrees 
of latitude. \ 

The barometical and astronomical observa- 
tions upon which his numerous maps are 


based were computed and reduced to their 
final form by his friend Oltmanns. They fill 
two large quarto volumes, and amount to the 
accurate determination of nearly one thou- 
sand localities. They are not taken at ran- 
dom, but embrace points of the highest im- 
portance, with reference to the geographical 
distribution of plants and animals and the 
range of agricultural products. Humboldt 
has himself added an introduction to this 
work, in which he gives an account of the in- 
struments used in his observations and the 
methods pursued by him in his experiments, 
and discusses the astronomical refractions in 
the torrid zone. 

Thus the philosophical geography of our 
days is based upon Humboldt’s investigations. 
He is, indeed, the founder of comparative 
geography, that all embracing science of our 
globe, unfolded with a master hand by Karl 
Ritter, and which has now its ablest repre- 
sentative in our own Guyot, the author of the 
maps before you. His correspondence with 
Berghaus testifies his intense interest in the 
progress of geographical knowledge. To 
Humboldt this world of ours is indeed not 
only the abode of man, it is a growth in the 
history of the universe, shaped according to 
laws, by a long process of successive changes, 
which have resulted in its present configura- 
tion with its mutually dependent features. 
The work upon the Position of Rocks in the 
two hemispheres tells the history of that 
growth as it could be told in 1823, and is of 
course full of gross anachronisms ; but at the 
same time it exhibits the wonderful power of 
generalization and combination which Hum- 
boldt possessed,—as for instance where he 
says, in a few beautiful words, fertile in con- 
sequences, not yet fully appreciated by the 
naturalists of our days :—‘“ When we examine 
the solid mass of our planet, we perceive that 
the simple minerals are found in associations 
which are everywhere the same, and that the 
rocks do not vary as organized beings do, ac- 
cording to the differences of latitude or the 
isothermal lines under which they occur ;” 
thus contrasting in one single phrase the 
whole organic world with the inorganic in 
their essential character. In practical geology 
we owe to him the first recognition of the 
Jurassic formation. It was he also who in- 
troduced into our science those happy expres- 
sions, “ geological horizon,” and “ independ- 
ence of geological formations.” He also paved 
the way for Elle de Beaumont’s determination 
of the relative age of mountain chains, by his 
discussion upon the direction of stratified rocks 
and the parallels he drew between the age of 
pintonic and sedimentary formations : nor had 
it escaped him that distant florse and faune, 
though of the same age, may be entirely differ- 
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ent. The collection of zodlogical and anato- 
mical papers in two quarto volumes, with nu- 
merous colored plates, is full of valuable con- 
tributions to the Natural History of Animals 
from his own pen, as well as that of his col- 
laborators. The most remarkable are his de- 
scription of the Condor, which must have de- 
lighted the French Zoélogists, who could not 
fail to compare it with the glowing pages of 
their own Buffon; his synopsis of South 
American Monkeys, rivalling the works of 
Audebert and Geoffroy St. Hilaire; his ac- 
count of the electri¢ Eel and the Catfish 
thrown out by the burning volcanoes of the 
' Andes, contrasted with the Great Natural 
History of Fishes, by Lacépede: his paper on 
the Respiration of Crocodiles and the Larynx 
of Birds and Crocodiles, daring upon his own 
ground the greatest anatomist of the age, the 
immortal Cuvier. Indeed, it must have 
created a profound sensation in the learned 
world when a naturalist, all whose previous 
publications related to physical subjects, sud- 
denly came forward as a master among mas- 
ters, in the treatment of zodlogical and ana- 
tomical questions. 

The botanical works have appeared under 
several titles. We have first the “ Plantes 
Equinoxiales,” in two folio volumes, with 140 
pats, by Bonpland ; the Monograph of the 

élastomées and that of the Rhéxiées, in two 
folio volumes, with 120 plates, also by Bon- 
pland ; then the Mimoseés by Kunth, in one 
folio volume with 60 plates; the revision of 
the Graminées in one*folio volume with 220 
plates, by Kunth, and finally the Nova Genera 
and Species Plantarum by Kunth in seven 
folio volumes with 700 plates. Altogether 
thirteen folio volumes with 1240 plates, most 
of which are beautifully colored and remain 
unsurpassed for fidelity of description and 
fullness of illustration. But though the de- 
scriptive part of these splendid volumes is 
from the pen of his fellow-traveller Bonpland, 
and his young friend Kunth, it would be a 
mistake to suppose that Humboldt had no 
share in their preparation. Not only did he 
assiduously collect specimens during the jour- 
ney, but it was he who made, on the spot, 
from the living plant, drawings and analyses 
of the most remarkable and characteristic 
trees, the general aspect of which could not 
be preserved in the specimens gathered for 
the herbarium. Beside this, there are entire 
chapters concerning the geographical distri- 
bution of the most remarkable families of 
plants, their properties, their uses, &c., en- 
tirely written by Humboldt himself. It was 
he also who for the first time divided the 
areas of the regions he had explored into 
botanical provinces, according to their natural 
physical features: thus distinguishing the flora 


of New Andalusia and Venezuela, from that 
of the Orinoco basin, that of New Grenada, 
that of Quito, that of the Peruvian Andes, 
and that of Mexico and Cuba. It was he 
also who first showed that the whole vegeta- 
ble kingdom contains, after all, but a few dis- 
tinct types, which characterize the vegetable 
carpet of the earth’s surface, in different parts 
of the world, under different latitudes, and at 
different heights. He closes one of these ex- 
positions with a few words, which I cannot 
pass by without quoting them. “Such in- 
vestigations,” he says, “ afford an intellectual 
enjoyment, and foster a moral strength which 
fortify us against misfortunes and which no 
human power can overcome.” 





































His Later Years and Achievements. 


The last period of his life was spent in 
Berlin, and while there, te the end of his long 
and laborious career, he was engaged with 
the publication of his Cosmos, and also in 
editing the great work on the Kavi language, 
left by his brother William, who died in 18865. 
Besides these important undertakings, he was 
unceasingly engaged in fostering magnetic ob- 
servations and the establishment of magnetic 
observatories, He likewise felt a lively in- 
terest in the proposed inter-oceanic canal be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, the 
lines for which he had carefully considered in 
earlier years. Surrounded bv loving and ad- 
miring friends, covered with honors and dis- 
tinctions, theee days were rich in peaceful en- 
joyments. 

One of the most prominent features of Hum- 
boldt’s mind as a philosopher and student of 
nature, consists in the keenness with which he 
perceives the most remote relations of the 
phenomena under consideration, and the fe- 
licity with which he combines his facts so as 
to draw the most comprehensive pictures. 
The faculty is more particularly exhibited in 
the Cosmos, the crowning effort of his mature 
life. With a grasp transcending the most 
profound generalizations of the philosophers 
of all ages, he draws at first in broad outlines 
a sketch of the whole Universe. With an 
eye sharpened by the most improved instru- 
ments of the Observatory, and exalted by the 
experience of all his predecessors, he pene- 
trates into the remotest recesses of space, to 
seek for the faintest ray of light that may fur- 
nish any information concerning the expanse 
of the heavenly vault and the age of the celes- 
tial bodies. He thus makes the rapidity with 
which light is propagated a measure of the 
distance which separates the visible parts of 
the whole system from one another, as well as 
a means of approximately estimating the du- 
ration of their existence. He next considers 
the various appearances of the celestial bodies, 
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fixed stars ; describes in graphic and fascina- 
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the different kinds of nebule, their forms and 


and the progress of civilization upon the 
relations to one another and to the so-called 


world that surrounds him. This leads to an 
appreciative analysis of the enjoyment de- 
rived from the contemplation of nature, and 
to considerations of the highest order respect- 
ing the influence which natural highways 
have had upon the races of men,-in their dis- 
tribution upon the whole surface of the globe, 

























ting language the landscape-like loveliness of 
their combinations in the Milky Way and 
the various constellations; discusses the na- 
ture of the double stars, and gradually ap- 
proaching our own system by a comparison 
of our sun to other suns, rises, by a sublime 
effort of the imagination, to a conception of 
the form of their united systems in space. 
In the description of our solar system, one 
might have expected an exposition similar to 
the methods adopted by astronomers; but the 
object of our great physicist is not to write a 
synopsis of Astronomy. He plunges without 
hesitation into the earliest history of the for- 
mation of our earth, the better to illustrate 
the relations to one another of the sun and 
the planets, with their satellites, the comets, 
and the host of meteors of all kinds which 
come flashing, like luminous showers, through 
the atmosphere. Our globe is reviewed in its 
turn. First, its structure, the density of its 
mass, in the estimation of which the oscilla- 
tions of the pendulum become a plummet-line 
with which to fathom the inapproachable 
deep ; and the voleanoes are made to reveal 
the everlasting conflict between the interior 
caldron of melted materials and the consoli- 
dation of the ruffled surface ; the distribution 
of heat and light, the climates, as depending 
upon the inequalities of form and relief, the 
currents of the ocean, as modifying the tem- 
tne ty the magnetic phenomena, the aurora 

orealis. The changes which our globe has 
undergone in course of ages are next described. 
How the lands gradually rose above the level 
of the sea, how they first formed disconnected 
archipelagoes, how mountains grew up in suc- 
cession, their relative age, the form and ex- 
tent of successively larger continental islands, 
their plants and animals,—nothing escaped 
his attention. Everything is represented in 
its true place and relation to the whole. Es- 
pecially attractive are his delineations of the 
distribution of the plants and animals upon 
the present surface of the earth, of which an 
account has already been given. 

This mode of treating his subjects, em- 
phatically his own, has led many specialists 
to underrate Humboldt’s familiarity with dif- 
ferent branches of science: as if knowledge 
could only be recorded in pedantic forms and 
a set phraseology 

But Humboldt is not only an observer, not 
only a physicist, a geographer, a geologist of 
matchless power and erudition; he knows | ting to the sum of human knowledge. Mar- 
that nature has its attraction for the soul of | tius Oken, Dillinger, Schelling. Fr. von Baa- 
man : that, however uncultivated, man is im-| der, Wagler, Zuccarini, Fuchs, Vogel, Von 
pressed by the great phenomena amid which | Kobell, were our teachers. And they were 
he lives ; that he is dependent for his comforts | not only our teachers but our friends. The 


Personal R. collections. 


In 1827, at the urgent solicitation of his 
brother, Humboldt transferred his residence . 
from Paris to Berlin. With this step there 
opens a new phase in his life. Thus far he 
had been absolutely independent of public or 
official position. Conducting his researches 
as a private individual, if he appeared before 
the public at all, it was only in reading his 
papers to learned academies. Now he began 
to lecture in the University. In his first 
course, consisting of sixty-one lectures, he 
sketched the physical history of the world in 
its broadest outline,—it was, in truth, the 
programme of the Cosmos. Since I shall 
give an analysis of the Cosmos in its fitting 
place, I will say nothing of these lectures here, 
except that, as a teacher, he combined im- 
mense knowledge with simplicity of expres- 
sion, avoiding all technicalities not absolutely 
essential to the subject. 

In the midst of his lectures there came to 
him an invitation from the Russian govern- 
ment to visit the Russian provinces of Asia. 
Nothing could be more gratifying to a scien- 
tific man than the terms in which this propo- 
sition was made. It was expressly stipulated 
by the Emperor, that he wished the material 
advantages which might accrue from the ex- 

dition to be a secondary consideration. 
Humboldt was to make thescientific research 
and the advancement of knowledge, his first 
aim, and he might turn his steps in whatever 
direction he chose. Never before had any 
government organized an expedition with so 
little regard to purely utilitarian considera- 
tions. 

This second great journey of Humboldt is 
connected with a hope and disappointment of 
my own. I was then a student in Munich. 
That University had opened under the most 
brilliant auspices. Almost every name on 
the list of professors was also prominent in 
some department of science or literature. 
They were not men who taught from text- 
books, or even read lectures made from ex- 
tracts of original works. They were them- 
selves original investigators, daily contribu- 
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best spirit prevailed among the professors and 
students. We were often the companions of 
their walks, often present at their discussions, 
and when we met for conversation or to give 
lectures among ourselves, as we constantly 
did, our professors were often among our lis- 
teners, cheering and stimulating us in all our 
efforts after independent research. 

My room was our meeting place — bed- 
room, study, museum, library, lecture-room, 
fencing-room, all in one. Students and pro- 
fessors used to call it the little academy. 
Here Schimper and Braun for the first time 
discussed the laws of phyllotaxis, that mar- 
vellous rhythmical arrangement of the leaves 
in plants which our great mathematician in 
Cambridge has found to agree with the pe- 
riods of the rotation of our planets. Among 
their listeners were Professors Martius and 
Zuccarini; and even Robert Brown, while in 
Munich during a journey through Germany, 
sought the acquaintance of these young bota- 
nists. Here for the first time did Michahelles 
lay before us the results of his exploration of 
the Adriatic and adjoining regions. Here 
Born exhibited his wonderful preparations of 
the anatomy of the Lamper-eel. Here Ru- 
dolppi made us acquainted with his explora- 
tion of the Bavarian Alps and the shores of 
the Baltic. These my fellow-students in Mu- 
nich were a bright, promising set—boys then 
in age, many of whom did not live to make 
their names famous in the annals of science. 
It was in our little academy that Dillinger, 
the great master in physiology and embry- 
ology, showed to us, his students, before he 
had even given them to the scientific world, 
his wonderful preparations exhibiting the 
vessels of the villosities of the alimentary 
canal; and here he taught us the use of the 
microscope in embryological investigation. 
And here also the great German anatomist, 
Meckel, came to see my collection of fish 
skeletons, of which he had heard from Dol- 
linger. Such associations, of course, made us 
acquainted with everything of importance 
which was going on in the scientific world. 
The preparation of Humboldt for his Asiatic 
journey excited our deepest interest, and I 
was filled with a passionate desire to accom- 
pany the expedition as an assistant. 

General La Harpe, then residing at Lau- 
sanne, who had been the preceptor of both 
the Emperors Alexander and Nicholas of 
Russia, and who knew Humboldt personally, 
was a friend of my family, and he wrote to 
Humboldt in my behalf, asking that I might 
join the expedition as an assistant. But it 
was not to be. The preparations for the 
journey were already made, and Ehrenberg 
and Gustav Rose, then professors at the Ber- 
lin University, were his travelling compan- 


ions. I should not mention the incident here, 

but that, slight as it was, it marks the begin- 

ning of my personal relation with Humboldt. 
(To be continued.) 


‘iiieinniiniiiaiaiiaail 
EXTRACT FROM “ON THE MOUNTAIN.” 
BY MARY E. ATKINSON. 


She spoke, with glowing cheek and sparkling eye, 
Of all that she had hoped to be and do, 
Her pure ambition and her purpose high, 
Her earnest strivings too. 
And then, with trembling lip and gathering tears, 
She told how she had failed in much she tried, 
And how the cherished plans of earlier years 
Had all been set aside. 


Not by the slackening of a feeble will, 
Not by dull languor had the plan been marred ; 
But, where her eager feet were pressing, still 
She found the pathway barred. 
Barred by the iron gates of circumstance, 
Hedged in by duty, till she felt that God 
Himself had closed the door, forbade advance 
In paths she would lave trod. 


‘*Until,’’ she said, ‘‘ of all I hoped to be, 
All I was sure I should be, when the chains 
Which bound my early youth should leave me free; 
Only the dream remains. 


‘‘Though then I knew my will could have no scope 
For action ’neath another’s stern control, 

Yet Christ, I thought, in time will surely ope 
The,prison of my soul. 


*¢ But still I find my purposes are crossed, 
My plans are thwarted, and the good I sought 
To do on earth remains, like ripe seed lost, 
Only a barren thought.’’ 


‘¢ And so, alas! I have but spent my strength 
For naught, in vain, in spite of hope and prayer ; 
Have toiled in life’s hard field, to reap at length 
Only such failure there !”’ 


There was no lack of tender sympathy 
In those calm eyes of his, whose steadfast gaze 
Dwelt on the mountains, as he made reply. 
Grand in their purple haze, 


The mountains, which beyond the river stood, 
With noble curves of outline, tender lights 

And shades, where knoll, or dell, or wood, 
Varied their misty heights. 


‘* And is it not enough,’’ he said, ‘‘ for thee 
To revognize, in circumstance, that Hand ? 

Christ’s ways with us are deep ; hereafter we 
Shall know and understand.”’ 


‘*Yet Christ,’? she said, ‘‘who gave my higher 
powers, 

Would have me dare and do, enjoy, achieve ; 
Bat petty cares fill up life's fleeting hours, 

What leisure do they leave 
‘* For aspiration, work for God and man, 

For scaling heights of knowledge, thence to see 
Still more of God? I fail in all life’s plan 

For want of liberty.’’ 


He answered slow, as one whom Christ had taught 
Slow lessons by the years that came and went ; 
Up from his heart’s deep well he drew the thought 

For her encouragement. 


‘*Christ’s richest gifts are two-fold, first relief, 
Then blessing. From our hearts He takes the 
thorn 
And makes the rose of it. Out of our grief 
Our purest joy is born. 


— ml ll et lll, Oe heel 
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‘*From out the ashes of our pleasures lost 
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greyhounds, Bassorah is famed for its excel- 


Spring up the fragrant, suow-white flowers of | Jent breed ; one of the best now is at Smyrna, 


peace. 
When hopes of human rescue all are crossed, 
He brings his own release. 


‘*In His beloved hands dread death became 
The gate of blessed life ; and thou shalt see 
Thy bondage, touched by his transforming flame, 
Become thy liberty.”’ 
oceania 


THE ASS IN HISTORY. 
BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


The ass is intimately associated with the 
East and patriarchial life, their most ancient 
legends, domestic economy, and the experi- 
ences of modern Oriental travel ; his origin 
has been ascribed to inland Africa, Nubia and 
Abyssinia. In the schedule of Abraham’s pos- 
sessions, when he went down into Egypt, the 
asses are noted ; among the possessions of our 
neighbor the Decalogue forbids us to covet, is his 
ass; the princes and rulers of Judah rode there- 
on, and Moses is said to have proscribed the use 
of horses, because of their unsuitableness to 
the country; Deborah apostrophizes the great, 
“ Ye who ride on white asses ;” and in the 
story of Isaac’s sacrifice, the patriarch is de- 
scribed as rising early in the morning and 
“saddling his ass;’ from Balaam’s ass who 
saw the angel of the Lord, and stood still 
until her master’s eyes were opened to the 
celestial vision, long apparent to the beast he 
so cruelly smote, to thé ass’s foal whereon 
our Saviour rode into Jerusalem in triumph, 
the animal most despised by modern civiliza- 
tion figures benignly. It was with the jaw- 
bone of an ass that Samson crushed his foes : 
and the evidence of prosperity of the thirty 
sons of Jair of Gilead, cited by the sacred 
historian, is not only that they ruled that 
number of cities, but rode on as many asses. 
Doubtless one reason for their decadence in 
popular estimation is the inferiority of the 
breed in Europe; about the Tagus and Eu- 
phrates, where they yet exist in.a wild state, 
all the old testimony to their fleetness and 
beauty is confirmed. Both the Church and 
classical llterature illustrate the traditional 
worth of the ass. The Feast of Asses was 
founded in honor of Balaam’s, and, in the 
middle ages, both Christian legends and 
pagan ceremonies, wherein originated the 
drama, rehearsed, in quaint pantomime, the 
memorable episode in the history of the ass; 
Balaam rode on a wooden ass, the clergy 
walked in procession in costumes intended to 
represent Moses, David, the prophets, and 
other renowned Hebrews and Assyrians. 

Homer compares Ajax to an ass, in no de- 
grading sense, as whoever has seen the wild 
breed of the Syrian mountains can well un- 
derstand. The Persians regarded it as a 
brave feat to run one of them down with 





of Asiatic origin, and in Svain, where the 
race is cultivated! but naturalists maintain 
that the superior kind of ass comes from 
stocks which were not the progenitors of those 
known commonly as the donkey of Europe. 
Asses, it would seem, have, like more noble 
animals, their aristocratic exceptions; but 
though prized in countries where the breeding 
of mules is profitable, so great is the want of 
appreciation of the ass, that experiments to 
improve the race, though full of promise, 


based on the original qualities of the animal 


in a state of nature, meet with little or no en- 
couragement. 

How have the mighty fallen, even in the 
asinine realm! Once worshipped as a sacred 
creature, cared for with exquisite nurture, the 
favorite of monarchs, the free and fleet deni- 
zen of mountain and desert, a gift for princes, 
a grace of courts and pride of households— 
the ass is now the drudge of mendicants, the 
butt of gamins, the vagabond of animals, the 
contemned, belabored, overburdened victim, 
and the synonym for imbecility and obstinacy 
in the human species. Only in the Orient do 
some of his ancient honors linger, and now 
and then, in Southern Europe, we catch 
glimpses of the original glory of the tribe, or 
learn, on dizzy summit or dreary wild, to ap- 
preciate the patient, frngal, sure-footed crea- 
ture, who bears us so safely where no other 
quadruped could pick his way without a stum- 
ble, or keep his pace without drooping.—ut- 
nam’s Magazine. 


MORAL COURAGE IN A HOUSEKEEPER. 


The following is extracted from a very 
sensible letter of a lady who adopts the signa- 
ture of “ Prudentia.” “ All food should be of 
exceilent quality, but not too complicated, or 
too many varieties at a single meal. We 
should conscientiously avoid habituating chil- 
dren to concentrated or highly seasoned dish- 
es, as it creates an artificial appetite, which, 
in its turn, craves stimulating drink. I think 
we should have the moral courage to set be- 
fore our guests healthful food, that our ex- 
ample and influence may be felt in the right 
direction. There are so many choice fruits, 
canned, and otherwise preserved, that a satis- 
factory and at the same time unobjectionable 
meal may be prepared at any season of the 
year. There are a few choice friends in this 
vicinity who make it a point, when they visit 
each other, not to overdo culinary matters, 
that the woman of the house may enjoy a so- 
cial time with the rest. Most of us do our 
own work, and must give our time to prepar- 
ing meals.” —American Agriculturist. 
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RECREATION FOR FARMERS. 

“ Humph!” I hear some farmer say, “ what 
does he mean by recreation for farmers?” 
I will try to tell you what I mean. At the 
present day it is found that all classes and 
conditions of men are greatly advantaged by 
an occasional relaxation from their daily 
round of duty, whatever its name or nature. 
None seem to be exempt from this law of our 
being. None can ignore it without serious 
loss to person and purse. 

The loss to a person grows out of the fact 
that we cannot continue one set of muscles 
in work, to the neglect of others, without 

} sooner or later overworking the one and im- 
pairing or enervating the other. Persisting in 
this course tends to deteriorate the whole 
system, ‘This is in all probability less true of 
farmers than of people in most other occupa- 
tions. Their necessary labor brings about 
all their muscular system into use. The ex- 
tent of the use in their case is just where the 
evil comes in. Unceasing toil tells upon 
them to such an extent as to bring on pre- 
mature old age. Wesee them bowed over in 
what should be the prime of life. They lose 
the bouyancy and elasticity of mind; they 
become taciturn in their homes. A sombre 
sadness seems to prevade all around. 

The wife is too often overworked and par- 
takes of the same spirit. Thechildren grow- 
ing up in such an atmosphere lose interest in 
home—if they ever had any interest in it— 
and look forward with longing eyes to the 
time when they can escape to the city, the 
West, or the sea. 

Too much of the emigration from our New 
England farms has its cause just here. I 
know of individual cases in which this is true. 
The homes are not pleasant to them by rea- 
son of unceasing work and the want of cheer- 
fulness in the family. 

The remedy, I think, in a measure, is to be 
found in farmers finding out that they can 
accomplish more, year by year, if they de- 
vote a portion of their time to recuperate 
their powers by relaxation. After a season 
of relaxation we bring new energy into all we 
have to do. Work is done with a will. More 
of cheerfulness accompanies it. Disappoint- 
ments fail to depress as formerly. Old things 
have passed away. The future wears a new 
aspect. “We have renewed our youth as 
the eagle.” 

I am aware that most farmers will say, 
“This is all very well; but we cannot pos- 
sibly bring it round.” Just here is where 




















the same time I would urge you to seek for 
some way to accomplish it. 
into your counsel, and also the children. 
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tion of the difficulties with a will. 
bined wisdom will be sure to triumph in the 
end, because your interest is involved in it. 














fourteen,—the son of a mechanic. 
severe winter of 18—, the father worked in a 
factory, about a mile and a half from his 
home, and every day the boy carried him his 
dinner, across a wide piece of meadow land. 


rose immediately to the surface. 
grasped hold of a plank, which had fallen into 


the trouble lies, 1 and ready to admit. At 
Take your wife 


You will find that they will enter into a solu- 





Your com- 


When once the matter has been put to the 


test, no fear of it ever being dropped. Much 
of seeming discontent and hardship will dis- 
appear. Try it—New England Farmer. 





For the Children. 
A LITTLE HERO. 
BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


In the city of Hartford, Connecticut, lives 


the hero of the true history 1 am about to 
relate,—but no longer “ little,” as the perilous 
adventure, which made him fora time famous 
in his native town, happened several years ago. 


Our hero was then a bright active boy of 
In the 


One keen, frosty day, he found the snow on 


this meadow nearly two feet deep, and no 
traces of the little footpath remaining. Yet 
he ran on as fast as possible, plunging through 
drifts—keeping himself warm by vigorous 
exercises and brave, cheerful thoughts. 


When in the midst of the meadow, fully 


half a mile from any house, he suddenly felt 
himself going down, down, down! 
fallen into a well! 


He had 


He sank down into the dark ice water, but 
There he 


the well as he went down. One end of this 
rested on the bottom of the well, the other 
rose about four feet above the surface cf the 
water. 

The poor lad shouted for help until he was 
hoarse, and almost speechless, but all in vain, 
as it was impossible for him to make himself 
heard from such a depth, and at such a dis- 
tance from any house. So at last he con- 
cluded that if he was to be saved at all, he 
must save himself, and begin at once, as he 
was getting extremely cold in the water. So 
he went to work. 

First, he drew himself up the plank, and 
braced himself against the top of it and the 
wall of the well, which was of brick, and quite 
smooth. Then he pulled off his coat, and 
taking out his pocket-knife, cut off his boots, 
that he might work to greater advantage. 
Then with his feet against one side of the wall, 
and his shoulder against the other, he worked 
his way up, by the most fearful exertion, about 
half the distance to the top. Here he was 
obliged to pause, take breath, and gather up 
his energies for the work yet before him. Far 
harder was it than all he had yet gone through, 
for the side of the well being from that point 
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completely covered with ice, he must cut with | more than met by the first year’s crop; and 
his knife, grasping places for his fingers, | after that the yield is usually more than 100 


slowly and carefully all the way up. per cent. on the investment.—Journal of the 
It was almost a hopeless attempt, but it} Farm. 

was all that he could do. And here the little nme 

hero lifted up his heart to God, and prayed For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

a for help, fearing he could never get REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 

out alone. 


4 : 4 : [Circumstances beyond the control of the compiler 
Doubtless the Lord heard his voice, calling | preventing an earlier preparation, the review for 
from the deeps, and pitied him. He wrought | both Eighth and Nioth months will be furnished 


no miracle to save him, but breathed into his | 4¥ting the present. } 

















heart a yet larger measure of calmness and BIGHTH MONTH. 
courage, strengthening him to work out his el ie 
own deliverance. It is in this way that God | Rain during some portion o 
oftenest answers our prayers, when we call| the 24 honrs...... ..... ae 12 days. | 11 days. 
— ae _ = gp —- a - day... 7 2 : . 
ter this, the little hero cut his way u oudy, without storms ..... : 

ward, inch by inch. His wet aedilags fan Clear, as ordinarily accepted) 11 “* | 15 © 
to the ice and kept his feet from slipping, but “go | 30% 
his shirt was quite worn from his shoulders ee ant 
ere he reached the top. TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, 

He did reach it at last—crawled out into ETO. 1868. 1869. 





the snow, and lay down for a moment to rest, 


panting out his breath in little white clouds at Gane oS 


mo., per Penna. Hospital,|69.20 deg. |67.83 deg. 


on the clear frosty air. Highest point attained during 
He had been two hours and a half in the|  momth........0-++ sesee seeneenes 83.02 ** |87.00 ¢6 
well ! Lowest do. do. do.|57.60 “ |47.00 ‘ 


His clothes soon froze to his body, but he Rain during the month, do.} 8.90 in. 3.25 in. 


7 7 P duri th th, 
no longer suffered with the cold, as full of joy = a tennis ene 

















and thankfulness, he ran to the factory, where| for 1868 and 4 for 1869. 1087 1037 
his good father was waiting and wondering. — nes 
Amer. Presb. 
——— +0. - Average of the mean a of 9th eal a 
month for the past eighty years.........- i€6. eg. 
i en Highest mean of ase a Rewer that} . 
We know no more profitable investment| entire period, 1865...........0+++ eR Te 
than has been made by the prudent purchase | Lowest mean of temperature during that) 
of the waste swamp-lands, which until within entire period, 1840..........00-sseeeeeeseeees/60.00 
a few years were regarded as not worth the | Totals for the first six months : " 
taxes. The returns realized by preparing of each year...-.... eivcecien -- 26.31 inch. 26.27 inch. 
ae : Seventh month...... aeceeses won < po ie 
them for the cultivation of cranberries are al- Bighth month......c0.ssccsseee 2.65 “ 7.98 «6 
most fabulous, and there are now no lands in | Ninth month....... ‘senidanciinaiai 8.90 * 3.25 “ 
Jersey which are worth more in the market, — os 
acre tor acre, than the rejected swamp-lands, Totals ..ccccccocsceccccece 41.37 * 33.68 * 


which the proprietor twenty years ago was| The first day of the month was decidedly cool. 
ready to abandon as a nuisance. The high ‘A slight fall of snow’’ was reported in New York. 


: . : The drought spoken of last month continued with 
— of the berries has not only been main- unabated rigor (except a few showers which merely 


tained, but many years must pass before there | moistened the surface, reaching neither springs nor 
can be a supply equal to the demand; and | streams) until the 26th, when a heavy storm pre- 
we doubt if there can be such a thing asa vailed, during which 2.20 inches of rain fell. At 
glut in the cranberry market. In fact, the 3 o’clock in the afternoon the water passed over the 


8 . dam at Fairmount—said to be for the first time in 
price is growing every year. The more berries | about five weeks. A large number of canal boats 


are furnished the more are needed. As an| which had been lying below the dam were immedi- 
article of export, there must be increasing de- | ately “‘locked through,” to the great joy of their 
mand. The man who hasten acres in cran- | c@Ptains. The inhabitants of Philadelphia have 
berries, well ditched and watered and in good seldom, if ever, been placed on so short an allow- 


‘Ls: 7 ance of water, and well will it be if the ‘‘City Fath- 
order, has a fortune which would require &| ers” learn a wholesome lesson from what we have 


very round sum to represent as his capital | suffered, and immediately set about adopting mea- 
for his annual income; under ordinary cir- | sures to avoid a like contingency. A pumber of 
cumstances it would require the capita of a | expedients were resorted to for supplying the basins 
small bank in order to yield such an amouut —amongst them a floating engine was anchored 


os ‘ below the dam and in front of the wheel-houses. 
of interest. There are still such lands to be| 4 large volume was pumped, variously estimated 


had. The expense of preparing them will be | at from 4000 to 8000 gallons per minute. Our steam 
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fire engines were also resorted to, with the following 
result: Forced to basin in 24 hours, 1,628,000 galls. 

It is said that no drought equal to this has visited 
this vicinity for a period of about thirty seven years. 
Our own notes go back farther than that, but the 
oldest dates have been mislaid, and cannot at the 
moment be referred to. 

On the evening of the 27th of Ninth month, there 
was a fine display of the aurora borealis. It stretched 
across nearly the entire extent of the northern ho- 
rizon, and formed a sort of arch of pure white light, 
from which there shot up about half way to the 
zenith innumerable streaks of light, fringed with 
red, green and other colors. The display was at its 
height about nine o’clock, and lasted until a short 
time before midnight. 


Philada., Tenth mo. 5, 1869. 


J. M. Extis. 





A Currous Srory.—A very pretty and 
curious incident, illustrative of the reasoning 
powers possessed by inferior animals, recent- 
ly occurred in the case of a canary bird. The 
door of the bird’s cage was occasionally left 
open, that he might enjoy the freedom of the 
room. One day he happened to light upon 
the mantle-shelf whereon was a mirror. 
Here was a new discovery of the most pro- 
found interest. He gazed long and curious- 
ly at himself, and came to the conclusion that 
he had found a mate. Going back to his 
cage, he selected a seed from its box, and 
brought it in its bill as an offering to the 
stranger. In vain the canary exerted him- 
self to make his new-found friend partake, 
and becoming weary of that, tried another 
tack. Stepping back a few inches from the 
glass, he poured forth his sweetest notes, paus- 
ing now and then for a reply. None came, 
and moody and disgusted he flew back to his 
perch, hanging his head in shame and silence 
for the rest of the day, and although the door 
was repeatedly left open, he refused to come 
out again. 








ITEMS. 


Tue California wheat crop is said to be enormous. 
The receipts of wheat and other grain from the 
interior continues to be large, aud it is said that 
not less than twenty thousand tons are awaiting 
shipment along the line of the Western Pacific Rail- 
road, in addition to the vast quantities already sent 
over the line. 


Tue cities of Minneapolis and St. Anthony, in 
Minnesota, are threatened with a serious and most 
amazing calamity—uvothing less than the disap- 
pearande of the Falls of St. Anthony from the Mis- 
sissippiriver. It appears that in excavating a tun- 
nel for a mill-race on Hennepin Island, a vast cav- 
ern, extending under and below the falls, was pene- 
trated. The stream has broken into the cavern, 
and the whole body of the river, threatens, for the 
future, to run under, instead of over, the rocks which 
create the falls. Such a performance by the eccen- 
tric ‘‘ father of rivers’? would utterly ruin the two 
cities whose prosperity depends upon the extensive 
water-power which the Falls of St. Anthony have 
heretofore furnished. A thousand men are at 
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work night and day trying to stop up the entrance 

to the subterranean sluice-way, but the amazing 

force of the water is said to defy all their efforts. 
—The Press. 


Tae Egyptian Powder, lately introduced into this 
market, is a preparation of Carbolic acid, the best 
disinf-ctant known. It has been thoroughly tested, 
and its efficacy has been proved, beth as a disin- 
fectant or destroyer of contagion and infection, and 
a deodorizer or remover of unpleasant and sicken- 
ing odors given out during organic decay. Effici- 
ent purification has also followed the use of this 
powder in stables and out-houses, cellars and sinks; 
vermin of various kinds, both those destroying 
vegetation and those which are kitchen and cham- 
ber annoyances, are exterminated or driven away 
by this powder. When sprinkled in rat holes, it 
makes the intruders keep their distance, and if 
they die in some unapproachable spot, the fact is 
soon forgotten by the use of the powder. Roaches, 
and other pests of the kind, are driven away by it. 
At this season of the year every house should have 
a supply of the Egyptian Powder. 


THe Cuingse Coouies.—The particulars of the 
plan for the introduction of Coolie laborers into 
Louisiana have recently been made public. The 
employers must pay the laborers monthly wages, 
amounting to &8 gold or $10 currency. They must 
also advance $150 for the payment of the passage 
money and two months’ wages of each Coolie. The 
question has been raised whether the planters will 
be able to raise $3000 for every twenty hands, at 
the same time running the risk of the Coolies not 
working. It is, however, believed that the funds 
will be forthcoming, and that a large number of 
Coolies will soon be at work.—Philadu. Ledyer. 


We have now a lady doctor in Berlin. Mrs. 
Hirschfeldt, who was born in Holstein and left Ger- 
many in 1867 to study in America, has lately re- 
turned with a diploma from the Dentist College in 
Philadelphia, and has obtained permission to prac- 


tice as a dentist in the Prussian capital.— Paris 
Paper. 


THE prominent competitors for the supply of grain 
to Great Britian are the United States and Russia. 
The distance from Odessa, on the Russian shores of 
the Black Sea, to England, is 4,200 miles, and the 
transportation, entirely by means of water, is long 
and slow. from the Mississippi to England the dis- 
tance is less, but in order to reach the Atlantic 
ports 200 miles of railroad must be passed over, and 
the remainder may be by water or rail. The im- 
portant question for the United States, therefore, 
is, the reduction of the cost of the freight charges 
for placing the grain on shipboard. The channels 
of commuuication with the Mississippi must be en- 
larged, and the freight and the cost of handling 
must be reduced in order to complete successfully 
with Russia. 


A wonderful discovery is announced in Upper Al- 
loways township, Salem Co, N. J., in the form of a 
skeleton, evidently that of a huge mastadon, or 
some ante-diluvian animal. The bones of this 
monster were uncovered by some workmen who 
were engaged in digging marl in the pits on the 
farm of Joseph Hackett, a short time ago. It is said 
that it required the united efforts of twelve men to 
lift the head from its place. The ribs and backbone 
have been found complete, and it is thought that 
the skeleton will be entire. The discovery has 
created considerable excitement, and some scien- 
tific men have been examining it. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 


PHILADELPHIA, TEN TH MONTH 8, 1869. 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS| 


NOW OPENINC AT 


Friends Central Dry Goods Store, zi: 2umt. tut om ot wana, te 


cose mas for Sample Stocking and Circular. Address JAS. 1). 
ORNE, General Ageat, 922 Chestnut St. Philada. xixeno 


















Barnsley Table Linens. 


Washed Damasks, in variety. MARRIAGE C ERTIFICATES — 
Check or Dice Table Linens, from 45c to $1.00. BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY 


Cotton and Linen Sheetings, in all widths. | O41y T. Rt LWOOD CHAPMAN, N.W cor. 7th and Arch Sts. 
Pillow Case Muslins, of the best makes. 


ioe Corey Sreeade G15 bezaadi vs. | KENNETT SQUARE ACADEMY 





Jacquard Counterpanes, from $4.00 to $10.00. (Chester County, Pa.,) 
Marseilles Quilts, from $3.50 to $20.00. 
200 doz. Napkins, all Linen, $1.50, 1.62, 1.75 to For Young Men and Boys, 

312 per doz. Euters on its fourth year Tenth mo. 4th. 1869, Buildings put 
Crib Counterpanes—variety of patterns. pad a 
Crib Blankets—al) prices. Lc * = cent lower than any other boys’ achool ia Eastern 
Ballard Vale and Gilbert Flannels—all numbers. | Peonsylvavia. 

Blankets, from the finest to the lowest grades. — aaa S aeeeinan a 
Scotch and Nursery Towelling—all widths. ae 5S Oe rs ee 


iustine, by the wee, pines or yard. CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL 
; v0 FOR BOYS, 
s I OK RS & WOOD, Situated on the Crosswicks Road, three miles from 


T 
S. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Sts., ’Philada. Bordentown, N. J. 
N. B—-We have received our new importation of Long and The Fifty-Ninth (or Winter) Session of this Institution will 
£quare Thibet Shawls, in different sizes and choice shades. "Torna alte the 14th 7 Se ment» No 
Samples sent to a!l parts of the country, ard orders promptly For tlt ew e vi SNRY w ex ye 8. 
tended to emuxi 4B 612) if or fa — ars ress E R AY, 
ppp noc te ted i‘ 912 36 Crosswicks P.O. Burlington Co., N. J. 





WM. HEACOCK’S 


FURDITURE WAREROOMS, REGESTER, BELL & HOPKINS 


No. 18 North Ninth Street, Furniture Warehouse, 
PHILADELPHIA. | No, 526 Callowhill Street, 


Repairing, Varnishing, and Upholstering:|SOyr,Gmp FURNITURE. Ale weet Tn 
Removals and Packing of Furniture soa HUSK MATTRESSES. Renovating of Old Mar 
carefully attended to. Rooms to tresses, Varnishing and Repairing attended to with promptneses. 


Let tor Storing Furniture. Paices REDUCED. mwexi wyp 


CARPETINGS. wa "G Beaeo on, 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 


xxi ly 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &. No. 907 Filbert Street, 
BE JAMIN CREEN, PHILADELPHIA. 
3we xmo 33 N. Second 8t., Philadelphia. A General ———_ #3 em a mnt eg 
ISAAC DIXON Sa a eet 


20 uth Hlorenth St, Philly, |”. THORNE 


SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 8sPOUNS,| MERCHANT TAILOR, 


FORKS, &c. “arrauted to be plated un the finest Nickel 


OSWEGO INSTITUTE ANNA E. HAMILTON, 
a fabs Hien ba ae DRESS AND CLOAK MAKER, 


The Fall Term of this Institution will .ommence the 13th of No. 1705 North Eleventh Street, 


Niath month (September.) For particulars address . 
itxt ' , AMIE DRURY, Principat. mwxtf PHILADELPHIA. 


silver at the lowest cash prices. All kiads of Watches aud Jew- ; 
elry repaired and ma.ije to order. Old Gold and S.lver bought or No. 50 North Ninth Street, 
taken in exchange. — _a2n2m6— 1023ntwmmv PHI LADELPHIA. 



































































































































































































































































































FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


New Fall & Winter Dry Goods, 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada., 


Desires to call the attention of Friends to the stork of goods 
which he is daily receiving for Fall and Winter sel s, come of 
which ‘are of his own importation, and_manufactured ¢xpressly 
for bim. 


Dark’ Brown and Olive Brown Silk. finish Mohairs. 

Dark Olive Brown Canton Cloths, beautiful shades. 

Dark Olive Silk Bombazines and Silk Zenobias. 

Pim’s Irish Poplins, Dark mode and Brow: , made 
to order. 

All Wool Corded Poplins, choice shades. 

Very fine qu«lity Madonna Cloths, made to rder. 

A lot of Dark Mohairs, 25 cts.—very cheap. 

Lot of 4-4 Pri:-cess;Clot! s, 75 cts.— vost the im- 
porter 90 cts. 

Full line of Black Silks. 

Black and Colored Alpacas, from 37} cts. to $1.25. 
Particular care taken in the selection of Alpacas. 

Extra size Long and Square Plain Mixt Blanket 
Shawls, short fringe. 

New importation and new shades of Bound Thibet 
Long and Square Shawls. 

Silk Gauze, Bobbinets, Wash Blonds and all the 
other Cap materials. 

House Furnishing Goods in great variety. 

N.B.—Persons in the country desiring to order 
goods will be furnished with samples by mail. 
Country Merchants invited to call. ems 515 iwa 


MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Office, No 701 Arch Street, 


From No. 3 South Fifth Street. 





The Directurs, in announcing their REMOVAL to this location, 
with increased facilities for business. would respectfully solicit 
the patronege of their friends ard the public. believing the ad- 
vanteger to the assured are equal to those offered by any other 
Company. 

The only strictly Mutual Fire Insurance 

Company in the consolidated City. 

& Rebate of 33 per cent. is made, and a further deduction may 
be expected if the ( ompan) coutinues as successful as it has been. 

All to whom Economy is an object should insure in this Com 
— RATES LOW. 


Insurance made on Buildings, Pe:petual and Limited: on 
Merchandize and Household Goods ansually. 


Assets, - - ~- $188,330.25 


DIRECTORS 


Caleb Clothier, William P. Reeder, 
Benjamin Malvue, Jo eph Chapman, 
‘Thomas Mather, Francia T Atkinson, 
T. Ellwood Chapman, Edward M. Needles, 
Simeon Matlack, Wilson M Jenkins, 
Aaron W. Gaskill, Lukens Webster. 


CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
BENJAMIN MALONE, Vice-President 
THOMAS MATHER, Trwasarer. 


T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Secretary. nicow1218 





BOOKES 


ISSUED BY THE 


‘BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS," 
For sale by EMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 


PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memoir of. 
1San0. 141 pp., ClOth....coceccsee osvcsse «-. Price 50c. 
Biblical History Familiarized by Questions. 
By Ann A. Townsenp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 87. 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schuuis. By 
JanE Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 
«108 * “ Second. “ 40c. 
Devotional Poetry for the Children. 


BB 0. CF PP eccesecccccccce soccrsacssceceees Price 20c. 

A Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 
Promise, by Jane Jounson. 2d edition. Price 75r. 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By one 
Jonnson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth............Price 20c. 
Familiar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Hargixt KE. Stocxty. 18mo. 136 pp.... .Price 49. 
“A Treasury of Facts”—a Bock designed {_r 
Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior ot 
“Early Impressions.” Compiled by Jang Jonnason. 

6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. each........ iebenies Price 5c. 
Evsays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 
as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jounson. 


RSMO. FT) Pence reccccsccscesesececes ecvcece.- Price 25¢, 
Hasays on Practical Piety and Divine Grace 


By S. M. J. 18mo. 50 pp. Cloth..... ..... Price 20c. 
BOOKS FOR SALE 


Journal of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.00 
Journal of Jobn Wovlman, $1 00. Janney’s Life or Geo Fox, $2.00. 
Early Quakerism, by K. Michener, cloth, $1.50, sheep, $2. Friends’ 
Miscellany, 11 vols., (4th vol. out of print,) $8. Works of Isaac 
Penington, 4 vels., $5. History of Delaware County. Penna., $3.0u. 
Thomas Story’s Conversations, &c., $1.00. Emily Mayland, $1.00. 
“The Sunday Question,” $1.00. Nw Sect in Heaven, 5 cts., 50 cts 
a dozen. Chilu’s Bouk of Nature, in 3 parts. Illustrated, $2.65. 
Dissertation om the Christian Ministry. by John Jackson, 50c. 
Young Friends’ Manual, by Benj. Hallowell, cloth. 75c. Sermon 
by Wm. Dewsbury, 50 cts. a dozen. Account of John Richardson, 
mailed for $1.00. Law's Addrecs to the Clergy, 40c. Familiar 
Letters, by Ann Wilsn, 75c. Kufus Hall, sbce. Early Vorryp- 
tions of Chrisuanity, 80e. Life of Sarah Grubb, 75¢. The Cruci- 
fied and Qui kened Christian, 26 cts. Tour to Wert Indies, 
Kt. W. Muore, $1.25 Meditations on Life and its Religions Duties— 
Meditati ns on Death and Eternity, by Zschokke, $175 each. 
Mott on Education, &c., 40c. 

“THE NEW TESTAMENT, at 75 cts, bound in cloth, gilt 
title, 600 pages, clear type. Mailed at $1.00 - 

Bible an: T+stament one vol, adapted to use in kirst-day 
Schools. Price 60 cts. Mailed at 80 cts. 

New edition Memoir of John Koberts. 35 cts 

Ta--pi (a frendly Sioux indian) and his Frieods. or The 
Indian’s Wrongs an: Rights. $1.00 Maiied at $115 

Tobace> and its Effects. A Prize Essay, by Henry Gibbons 
M.D. 48 pp. 6 cts 

© Studies * by Joon A Dorgan. Prive $1.25. 

The Chiictian Casket, by Ezra Michener. 30 c's. 

Kules of Discipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting Price 35c, 

About 20 per cent. avditional, when sent by mail. 

Several volumes if FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, unbound, for sale, 
viz., Vols. 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 22 and 23. 

Maratace Certiricates, Fine Parchment, in boxes, $6.00. 

EMMOK UOMLY, 144 N. Seventh St. 








